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PROGRESS. 


Sometimes glimpses on my sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal right; 
And, step by step, since time began, 
» I see the steady gatn of man. 
Chapel of the Hermits. 


THE WHITTIER ANNIVERSARY. 


MONG all the American poets Whittier 
seems to be greatly endeared because 
of his interest in the common people 

and his enthusiasm for reforms. The simplicity 
of the Quaker, which he was, enters into his 
rhymes. This is the Centenary Anniversary 
of his birth, which the American people as a 
whole gladly recognize, and we contribute our 
humble portion to the observance, 


We do this believing that our young readers 
cannot do better than to read the biography of 
this New England poet whose face is often seen 
in pictures with Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell. 
It is not possible in our limited space to quote 
from Whittier’s writings. Better than any 
such attempt to represent his sentiments as a 
thinker and his skill as a poet will be the first- 
hand acquaintance of our young people with 
Whittier’s own works. Let them go and drink 
deep of this Pierian spring. 

We give in this number a picture of the 
birthplace of the poet and a counterfeit pre- 
sentment of himself. There will be found also 
brief but characteristic selections from his 
poems. The outline of his life herewith ap- 
pended is a reproduction of the excellent 
sketch published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


in their ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series.” There is 
no better work done by any publishing source for 
the high purposes of literature and education 
than by this firm. We seize this opportunity 
to commend to young people the admirable 
“Riverside Literature Series.”’ 

John Greenleaf Whittier, of Quaker birth 


in Puritan surroundings, was born at the 
homestead near Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 17, 
1807. Until his eighteenth year he lived at 


home, working upon the farm and in the little 
shoemaker’s shop which nearly every farm had 
then as a resource in the otherwise idle hours of 
the long winter. The manual, homely labor 
upon which he was employed was in part the 
foundation of that deep interest which the poet 
never ceased to take in the toil and plain fortunes 
of the people. Throughout his poetry runs this 
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golden thread of sympathy with honorable labor 
and enforced poverty, and many poems are 
directly inspired by it. While at work he sent 
poems to the Newburyport Free Press and the 
Haverhill Gazette, his first poem, ‘‘The Exile’s 
Daughter,” having been published in the former 
journal, June 1, 1826. Thus for more than 
sixty years he was heard singing to his country- 
men. 

He had two years’ academic training, and 
occupied himself a few months in teaching; but 
his main support during that period, when he 
was acquiring his position as a poet, was drawn 
from editorial work. In 1828 he contributed 
to and in effect edited the American Manu- 
jacturer, a paper published in Boston. A year or 
two later he was employed as editor of the 
Haverhill Gazette, and later of the New England 
Weekly Review in Hartford, Conn. Then came 
a term of four years when he returned to 
his home farm, but it was followed by a new 
charge of the Gazette, and in 1838 he edited the 
Pennsylvania Freeman, which was honored by 
the hatred of the pro-slavery party. ‘The hall 
in which the paper was published was de- 
stroyed by a mob a few months later. In 1844 
he was in Lowell, writing for the Middlesex 
Standard; and in 1847 he began his most im- 
portant connection with the National Era of 
Washington, a connection which, as contributor 
and editor, he maintained for a dozen years. . 

This was the last of his formal connection 
with journalism. By this time he had won the 
right to consult his own preferences and to write 
when and what he chose, and to use the most 
convenient vehicles, as indeed the best were now 
always at his service. He had used his oppor- 
tunities well, and a large part of his prose writ- 
ings, pretty much all, indeed, except ‘Leaves 
from Margaret Smith’s Journal,” had appeared 
first in the several papers with which he had 
been connected. In these papers and in the 
more exclusively anti-slavery journals had also 
appeared a large portion of his verse. be be 

His first volume, ‘‘ Legends of New England in 
Prose and Verse,” was issued in 1831. In 1837 
appeared ‘‘ Poems written during the Progress of 
the Abolition Question in the United States 
between the Years 1830 and 1838.” This was a 
thin volume collected and issued by Isaac 
Knapp, Mr. Garrison’s partner. The next year, 
however, when Mr. Whittier was in Phila- 
delphia, a publisher of that city brought out a 
more substantial volume. In 1848 appeared 
“Voices of Freedom,’’ and the next year a hand- 
some illustrated volume was published. 

The greatest accession to his popularity no 
doubt came with the publication of ‘Snow- 


bound” in 1866, but from the appearance of his. 


» first collected edition in 1857, and with the op- 
portunity afforded by the founding of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly in the same year, there followed 
from that day a steady succession of volumes of 
verse, most of which were collections of poems 
individually contributed to periodicals. In 
1886, at the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Harvard University, 
he received the degree of Doctor of Laws. In 
1888 the Riverside Edition of his writings in 
seven volumes appeared under his supervision. 
He died Sept. 7, 1892. 


Quality, and not quantity, is my measure. 
Dovewas JERROLD. 


THE PRESENT. 


The Present, the Present is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing; 
Like the patriarch’s angel hold it fast 
Till it give its blessing. 
My Soul and I. 


Every Other Sunday. 


THE LAND OF STORY-BOOKS. 


At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river, by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away 

As if in firelight camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
_Around their party prowled about. 


So when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of story-books. 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


NIG. 
BY HELEN P. HASKELL. 


HEN Uncle Frank entered the house, 
one summer afternoon, carrying a 
large perforated pasteboard box, his 
first question was, ‘‘Whereis Baby Anna?” On 
being told she was in the yard, he disappeared, 
returning soon with the roly-poly baby girl of 
the family. ‘Guess where I found her?” he 
asked, ‘‘out by the flower bed watching the four- 
o’clocks; for Brother Roy had told her she 
could tell when he would be home from school 
by seeing the four-o’clocks open their buds, and 
then her doll’s buggy should be mended. But,” 
added Uncle Frank, “I have something for her 
in this box that I know will please her.” Anna’s 
blue eyes shone with eagerness, and her little 
feet danced for joy; “for did not Uncle Frank 
always bring something nice, and what could 
be in such a large box?” 

As the top was lifted,a dismal croak sounded. 
“O Uncle Frank, what is it?” asked Anna, 
jumping back in alarm, while at the same time 
a large bedraggled, black bird stepped out and 
shook himself with another caworcroak. ‘Only,’ 
answered her uncle, ‘‘a common crow, who is 
saying ‘how do you do’ to you that I found with 
a broken wing and have brought you, feeling 
sure proper care and kindness will soon make 
him love you, besides he can be taught many 
tricks. Now the first thing is to give him some 
corn, as he must be hungry.” 

It took some time to coax the frightened bird 
to eat, after which he investigated his new 
home by poking his black bill into all possible 
places, at last nestling down with a caw of evi- 
dent satisfaction by the side of the mother. 
When the fifteen-year-old Roy came in, his first 
exclamation of “Well, old Nig, where did you 
come from?” decided the question of a name, 
for “Nig” he was from that time henceforth. 

For some days Nig would allow no one to 
touch him, hung his head, and seemed alto- 
gether miserable. After that he made himself 
perfectly at home, in both house and yard. His 
broken wing remaining useless, he learned to 
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run, seldom attempting to fly. At first he was — 


watched to prevent his ravaging the young 
plants in the garden; but,though he destroyed 
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some, it was soon discovered he cared more to 


catch grubs and grasshoppers. 
delights was to go out on the roof, where he 
would sit in the sun, pluming his glossy black 
feathers with great enjoyment. 

He became very fond of his little mistress, 
who took faithful care of him, but developed a 
strong love for the mother, perhaps dimly rea- 
lizing how her heart was filled with tenderness 
toward all of God’s dumb creatures. He seemed 
to always know, when not finding her in her 
usual place, where she had gone, would follow, 
and by taps of his bill on the door, accompanied 
by loud cawing, beg admittance. If grieved or 
vexed, a few words of kindness or a loving pat 
given by her would restore him to his usual 
happy frame of mind. He also loved nothing 
better than, when she was busy with her sewing, 
to snuggle down on the edge of her dress and 
take a nap. é 

Many a game of “hide and seek” he played 
with the children, following first one and then 
another to their hiding places, keeping quietly 
hidden; but, when found, he would laugh heart- 
ily, in fact that was his one accomplishment, the 
only human sound he was ever able to imitate, 
except a pretence at coughing. 

He was so merry and affectionate, he soon 
became a great pet. At the same time his mis- 
chievous tricks and a propensity to carry off 
everything he could take in his bill several times 
caused a decree to be nearly declared banishing 
him from his happy home. Spoons, thimbles, 
spools of thread vanished, even a door latch was 
missing for days. With wonderful sagacity, 
however, Nig evidently understood he would 
fare much better to return the lost articles; for, 
after long deliberation, he brought them to his 
favorite, the mother, with profuse apologies, or 
what was accepted as such, given in a series of 
surprisingly modulated caws, accompanied by 
most laughable turnings and twistings of the 
neck and body. Once when patience was about 
exhausted, only the mother’s kind willingness to 
bear with his black majesty longer prevented 
Nig’s presentation to the Zoo. 

To the horror of the family, one morning after 
the departure of a distinguished guest a lamb 
bone was found, tucked snugly under the pillow 
in the room occupied by the stranger. “How 
came it there?” could only be answered by the 
one word “Nig.” ‘Were the dreams of a pas- 
toral nature or of Mary’s little lamb?” queried 
Roy, “or was there wonder concerning the 


‘perfumery used in the linen closet?” 


Brimming over with curiosity, that often led 


One off his 


him into danger, Nig was one day found drinking ~ 


a preparation of sugar of lead, he having suc- 
ceeded in removing the coverofthecup. Instead 
of doing him an injury, however, the next day 
he was livelier than ever. ; 

Poor, merry Nig! 
vestigate something unknown did at last cause 
his death. One winter’s day, when the ground 
was covered with a thin coating of ice, no re- 
sponse came to Anna’s repeated calls of “Nig, 
Nig, dear old Nig, do answer me.” Then it was 
remembered that during some necessary repairs 
the cistern had been left uncovered, and an in- 
vestigation solved the mystery. Curiosity to 
see what was there had probably led the in- 
quisitive bird to the brim of the cistern, when, 
slipping on the ice, he had fallen in, and, being 
unable to save himself on account of his useless 
wing, had drowned. 

The children tenderly buried the poor body 
under the chestnut-tree, one of his favorite 


Too strong a desire to in- : 


places, and for days any mention of Nig would — 


cause the tears to gather in Anna’s sweet eyes, 


Every Other Sunday. 
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While Roy spent hours in composing the follow- 
ing obituary: 

, “The community was startled to hear of the 
sudden demise of Mr. Corvus Americanus. Nig, 
as he was affectionately called by his familiars, 
had for three years eaten our corn and gobbled 
our grasshoppers. Such were his many charm- 
ing traits, ‘None knew him but to love him.’ 
But, sad as it is, truth compels us to acknowl- 
edge too much curiosity had poor Nig, for that, 
with a little ice thrown in, was more than the 
dear departed could stand [upon], so over the 
brink [of the cistern] he went, down, down, to the 
cold water below. 

“Moral.—Let all take warning by our friend’s 
deplorable fate and beware of following in his 
footsteps, lest—they also be ‘rapped out’ 
during the first inning.” 

“Well,” said Anna, “I s’pose Brother Roy 
means that for me, ’cause he says I ought to be 
‘ealled Miss Curiosity; but I think a little girl 
knows more and is differenter from a crow, even 
dear, old Nig.” ~ 


A BOY’S SONG. 


Wuerr the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know: I love to play, 
Through the meadow, among the hay, 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
; James Hoaa, 


For Hey Other Sunday. 
THE SNOW CANOE. 
BY ELLEN LAKE, 


HEN father stood it up in the front hall, 
everybody hurried to see. 

“Ts that the ’boggan?”’ cried Rob, 
excitedly. “Come, mother, it must be the 
*boggan!”’ 

Sure enough, there it stood on end against the 
wall, the new toboggan. 

“See its curved front, to make it slip over 
the snow easily?”’ said father. ‘‘And the ropes 
along the sides are to hold to.” 

“Tt’s like a sled a little,” said Rob, “but it 
has no runners. It’s more like a canoe, only 
it doesn’t go in water. Look, mother!’”’? Rob 
ran to a white couch cushion, “this is the way it 
goes, just the way my block slides down the 
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pillow! Let it go! Let’s try it to-night!” 
But mother shook her head. ‘‘It’s bed-time 
now, Rob.” 


“Only there’s such good snow on the hill! I 


looked at it all day!” 


- air was as balmy as in late May at home. 


“Tt is too bad, I know, dear,’’ mother said, 
“T wish the clock-hands did not get to bed-time 
so soon.” 

Rob gave a long look at the toboggan. He 
could hardly bear to leave it. Bed-time never 
seemed so wretched an hour before. He put 
one foot on the bottom stair-step, and paused. 
Then he gave himself a little shake, and ran up 
the stairs. “It will be here to-morrow,” he 
said. 

“Yes, indeed,” responded mother, ‘‘and there 
will be bright red cushions to lay on it to make 
it soft. I am going to make them as soon as 
ever you’re in bed. And, the more quickly you 
go to sleep, the earlier you'll wake in the morn- 
ing.” 

Before the sun was fairly up, Rob opened 
his eyes. 

“Whew! but it goes fast!” he exclaimed. 
Then he glanced around. 

“Why, I thought I was going down the hill 
on that ’boggan!” he said. ‘But pretty soon 
I really can. It’s morning, I see.’’ He rolled 
out of bed, and ran out into the hall. There 
stood father, nearly dressed, and laughing. 

“Good for you, Rob! I thought, when you 
went to sleep so promptly last night, that you’d 
be up early!” 

“Ts it all right?” asked Rob, peeping over the 
banisters. ; 

“Yes, sir,” said father, “‘and mother finished 
the cushions. And look here! We’ll be quiet, 
so as not to wake her, and I’ll help you dress, 
and we'll slip out and go tobogganing before 
breakfast!’ 

“Before breakfast!’’ 
shining. 

In a few minutes they were out on the coast. 
Rob sat Turk-fashion in the front of the tobog- 
gan, tightly holding the ropes. Father rode be- 
hind and steered, and they flew down-hill like 
lightning. 

Rob shouted with pleasure. When the light 
snow whirled up in their faces, he shouted 
louder. At the foot of the slide they shot far 
out across the meadow. 

“Tt’s next thing to being a bird,” said Rob. 

As quickly as possible they climbed the hill 
and flew down again, not once, but many times. 

By and by, when the breakfast bell rang, it 
was a jolly, hungry pair that marched to the 
house dragging the snow-canoe. 

“O mother!”’ called Rob, “there never was 
such fun! And going to bed promptly is a first- 
rate plan!” 


cried Rob, his eyes 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CASTLE OF VITTORIA 


BY RICHARD LINCOLN. 


COLONNA. 


OU have often read of palaces and castles, 
and your idea of one is probably that 
which most people possess. My first 

idea of a castle was something like the castle 
in fairy tales. There were battlements and 
great towers and mighty drawbridges. There 
were warders and sentinels at every point to 
warn the royal inmates of any approaching 
people. 

Many that I have seen in Italy were splendid 
buildings; but they were so dwarfed by sur- 
rounding blocks of modern business houses 
that one could not help being disappointed. 

One lovely morning in February I left Naples 
by boat for the island of Ischia. Ischia stands 
guard at the western horn of the Gulf of Naples, 
just as the more familiar Capri watches the 
other extremity of the wonderful bay. The 
Soft, 
fluffy clouds were blown about by the western 
breeze; and the jolly little white-caps seemed to 


caress the boat as we sped on to Ischia, that 
at the shore line was bathed in a fleecy haze. 

The island has five small port-towns. The 
first of these at which the boat touched was 
Ischia, the capital of the island of Ischia. As 
we steamed in close ashore, the shadow cast 
by the Castle of Vittoria Colonna fell across 
the deck. I looked straight up the smooth 
sides of the sheer rock, up, up to the castle 
turrets themselves. Then it was that I first 
realized what an actual castle was. How I 
wish you could have been there with me as I 
came on land and walked out over the stone 
pier which connects Ischia with the fortress 
islet on which the castle rests! 

When I passed the whole length of the pier, 
I had to enter the old gateway, which looks 
like the mouth of a mouse’s burrow, so small 
is it in comparison with the towering structure 
to which it leads. Then I climbed up a long 
and winding staircase cut out of the interior 
rock. Occasionally there was a pierced opening 
that let in enough light to let one dimly look 
about. The ascent was so easy, the steps so 
broad, that I realized how it was that the build- 
ing materials were carried up on donkey-back 
nearly five hundred years ago. Even the two 
gardens in the upper courtyard were made of 
earth carried in paniers from Ischia’s fertile 
farms. 

Finally, I got up to the summit of the Castle, 
from whose parapet I enjoyed the superb pano- 
rama that lay round about. To the north 
loomed up the mainland, the hills to the west 
of Naples, the small city of Pozzuoli, and, last 
of all, the old Acropolis, or fortified town of 
Cuma, the first Greek colony in Italy, settled 
nearly three thousand years ago. In the 
farthest northern distance I could barely 
desery the snow-capped Apennines. To the 
eastward rose stately Vesuvius, whose . silver 
steam clouds swept down its steep flank in 
the direction of Pompeii. To the south 
stretched the lovely Sorrento peninsula, and 
beyond it Capri, all golden in the morning 
sunlight. Ischia itself was before me. And 
Monte Epomeo reared its precipitous, jagged 
twin peaks. 

All this beauty of scenery roundabout re- 
called me to the Castle itself and to its royal 
owners, whose good fortune I envied in having 
selected so enchanting a site for their home. 
The noble Spanish house of Aragon was the 
first recorded castle-builder on this islet. Al- 
phonse, or Alfonso, as I like better to say, the 
fifth (Alfonso J. of Naples), began in 1540, or 
earlier, the foundations of the present castle 
which was finished by subsequent owners. 
A famous general, Marquis Pescara, came into 
possession here in the sixteenth century. He 
was killed in disgraceful retreat from battle; 
and his widow, Vittoria Colonna, who loved 
him still, continued to cherish his memory 
by her romantic residence in the castle, until 
her own death. There she composed the well- 
known poems in which she laments her hus- 
band’s death. There she drew about her a 
group of literary friends, foremost among whom 
was the great artist, poet, and sculptor, Michael 
Angelo. 

To-day you can see this former stronghold 
empty and mouldering to ruin under the sleepy 
custodianship of an ignorant guide. As you 
wander through the vacant rooms and the 
untenanted chapel, as you stroll about the 
garden, now overrun with hardy weeds, the 
imagination works rapidly, and reconstructs 
the old-time splendor. 


F you intend to do a mean thing, wait till 
to-morrow; if you are to do a noble thing, 


do it now. Now!—Du Guthrie. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


Wherever through the ages rise 

The altars of self-sacrifice, 

Where love its arms has opened wide, 

Or man for man has calmly died, 

I see the same white wings outspread 

That hovered o’er the Master’s head. 
Miriam. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NOVEL OUTDOOR ENTERTAINMENT. 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


NOVEL entertainment to raise money 

for a country church was given at 

a summer boarding-house in a pictur- 
esque mountain village. The house was situ- 
ated on the bank of one of those beautiful 
streams for which New Hampshire is famed, 
and was surrounded by pine and fir trees which 
myriads of Japanese lanterns had transformed 
into a scene of weird loveliness. 

Settees and chairs were placed at random 
upon the lawn for the accommodation of the 
guests who came in all sorts of conveyances, 
such as hay-riggings, mountain coaches, barges, 
country turn-outs, the most novel, perhaps, 


being a leaky, flat-bottomed boat bringing - 


guests from a hotel on the other side of the 
river. 

At night-fall an immense van, drawn by four 
stalwart horses, had stopped at the house 
where the lawn party was in progress, and sought 
lodging for the night for their tired horses and 
equally tired company of boy trampers, who, 
together with three care-takers of a more mature 
age, were making a tour of the mountains on 
foot from a summer camp many miles away. 
They had just completed the ascent of Mt. 
Washington by way of Clinton and Monroe 
and down by way of Adams and Jefferson, 
having that day completed about twenty- 
five miles, and were now on their way back to 
camp for a few days’ rest. They were brown 
as little Indians, and wore the simplest and 
lightest clothing, knee-pants and sleeveless, 
low-necked sweaters. 

The yan contained the cooking utensils, 
provisions, blankets, ete., and was a most 
imposing and unusual sort of conveyance, being 
somewhat after the style of a gypsy cart, only 
much larger. 

The boys were to occupy the barn, rolled 
in their blankets on the sweet-smelling hay. 
They had already cooked and eaten their simple 
supper; and, when the boat load of people 
from the Homestead Farm appeared upon the 
‘scene, the little fellows looked tired and sleepy 
enough to have turned in almost anywhere. 

“T haven’t had to ride yet,’ boasted a 
bright-eyed boy of twelve. “They let us get in 
the van when we are too tired to walk. But 
I want to tell my father that I have walked 
every step of the way, and I’m going to.” 

The plucky little fellow straightened his 
tired shoulders and refused to give up to the 
feeling of languor that seemed struggling for 
supremacy. 

The young travellers had kindly consented 
to give a little entertainment in aid of the good 
cause; and a very novel and interesting picture 
they presented as they grouped themselves on 
the ground, each seated upon a cushion, while 
the bugler of “Robin Hood’s Merry Men,” 
as these young excursionists styled themselves, 
gave the different calls to which they were 
in the habit of responding when in camp, such 
as “‘reveille,”’ ‘“mess-call,” “assembly call,’’ 
“taps,” etc. These were followed by a num- 
ber of rollicking songs, and ended up with a 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


very good sleight-of-hand performance by the 
young doctor of the company. 

After they had thus entertained the guests 
for half an hour or so, the boys retired to the 
barn for the night, and the entertainment pro- 
gressed by the sale of home-made candy and 
ice-cream. During the evening there occa- 
sionally floated out upon the air the strains 
of some serenade or boating song furnished by 
a talented young baritone soloist, a guest at 
the hotel. 

There was also an exhibition in one of the 
rooms, a silk bed-quilt, which was sold in ten- 
cent shares; and, as nearly every one present 
took a share, the quilt promised to add a neat 
little sum to the profits of the sale. 

The homeward walk through the fields and 
woods and long, tangled underbrush, by those 
who were to be rowed across the river, was a 
novel experience, and one not soon to be for- 
gotten. A farmer guide strode on ahead, and 
encouraged all who seemed disposed to lag 
behind with the assurance that they’d better 
“keep abreast of the lantern,” if they didn’t 
want to stumble into a hole. The frantic 
efforts of the feminine portion of the party to 
keep dainty skirts well up out of the long, wet 
meadow grass, or away from outreaching 
branches of spectral trees that at times barred 


the way through the bushes and underbrush 
that lined the steep descent to the river bank, 
were ludicrous in the extreme. 

Four times the young boatman ferried across 
the stream before the party was safely landed 
on the home side. A tired, bedraggled, but good- 
natured crowd threw off their wraps in the cheer- 
ful parlor, declaring the adventure to have been 
a most novel and interesting one. 


THE LOST DOLL. 


I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red and white, dears, 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played on the heath one day; 
And I cried for her more than a week, dears, 
But I never could find where she lay. 


I found my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played on the heath one day; 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away, 
And her arms trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair not the least bit curled; 
Yet for old sake’s sake she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


“ 


Every Other Sunday. 


} LOVE OF NATURE. 
O for boyhood’s painless play, 


' Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Oj the wild bee’s morning chase, 


Oj the wild-flower’s time and place, 

Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the robin feeds her young, 

How the oriole’s nest is hung 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow! 
The Barefoot Boy. 
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THE HOUSE AT THE FOOT OF 
THE MAPLE-TREE. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


T was very hot, in spite of the shad- 
ows cast by the large branches 


of the old maple-tree. Right at 


its foot were a number of queer folk 


dressed in tight fitting black garments. 


They did not seem to mind the weather 
in the least, as they hurried to and fro 
building their underground house. 

There were passages and avenues 

_leading to the various rooms, that required a 
great deal of planning to arrange in the most 
convenient way, because the family was large, 
one hundred thousand living in the same 
house. 

The longest and highest chamber was placed 
near the centre of the home: here all the gal- 
leries ended. If you had looked very carefully, 
you would have been surprised to find that no 
two apartments were exactly alike. 

Right at the top of the main entrance stood 
a little mound of earth to help keep out in- 
truders, and prevent the rain from beating in the 
front door, which was formed merely of a green 
twig. 

When the building was finished, the family, 
Formicide by name, moved in. Besides the 
mothers and children, of which latter there 
were several thousands, from the tiniest baby up, 
nurses, servants, and soldiers formed a large 
portion of the community. 

They were such neat folks about their house- 
keeping and themselves, too. Each foot had 
a covering of hairs, which made nice brushes 
always ready to use, and not likely to wear out 
until their owners ceased needing them. 

Just as soon as the eggs were laid, the faith- 
ful nurses moistened them with their tongues, 
and carried them off to special rooms kept as 
nurseries. In a few days little white worms 
crawled from the top of each bed, these must be 
washed and fed and carried into the sunshine or 
at least to the upper chambers, every morning, 
then back again at night, so you can imagine 
how busy those nurses were kept, trotting to 
and fro waiting upon their young charges, who 
resembled greatly a grain of barley. 

After a while the worm babies made up their 
minds to take a good nap, so they could turn 
into real ants. Very carefully they spun nice 
white silk coverings in which they might rest, 
until ready to step out looking like their fathers 
and mothers, but they could not escape from 
their cases, until the faithful nurses, who are 
always at hand, rendered assistance, unfolding 
their legs and smoothing out their wings with 

_ great tenderness and patience. 

Although such a large family, they came and 
went, and worked in a happy sort of way, never 
fighting with each other, but having their little 
frolics, skipping, leaping, standing on their 


HAPPY PLAYMATES. 


hind legs, and prancing about in a very comi- 
cal manner. 

Being farmers, of course, they kept a herd of 
cows called Aphides. These were pastured 
out on particular plants and trees, so that other 
families in the same neighborhood might not 
appropriate them. The milk these cows gave 
was honey dew, clear as crystal and very sweet. 
They never had any regular milking time, but, 
whenever any one in the house felt thirsty, he 
walked out to the cows and helped himself. 

One day there was trouble in the nest, an 
enemy pounced down upon it in the shape of a 
colony of red ants, who mounted the hill, made 
new breaches with their teeth so that the whole 
army might pass in, and drove the negro in- 
habitants to the lowest parts of their nest. 

Having taken the city by assault, they pro- 
ceeded to carry off the children, even the tiny 
babies in their egg cradles, bearing them away 
in their mouths, to bring them up as slaves to 
wait on their captors, without a single hope of 
ever returning to the home of their childhood. 
Now more eggs must be laid to supply the loss, 
and give the nurses something to keep them busy 
again. Day after day the old life went on, until 
the cold winter breezes drove them to their 
basements, where in warm quarters they slept 
and worked until the spring sunshine called 
them out again. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ABOUT THE YAQUIS. 
BY AD H. GIBSON. 


HE Yaqui Indians of Mexico are not 
always the quiet, shy bird-venders that 
the tourist sometimes meets in Southern 

California. Perhaps none of the real hostiles 
engage in the dainty business of bird-catching, 
or leave their native wilds to invade American 
civilization as far north as Los Angeles. 

They manifest a pride in being called citizens 
of the Republic of Mexico. ‘These bird-selling 
Yaquis are great travellers, and plod intrepidly 
along with their burros up through all the 
mountains, deserts, and mining towns that lie 
between Phoenix, Arizona, and Los Angeles. 
They take in considerable money, too, from 


their delicate stock-in-trade which they bring so 
far. 

These Yaquis collect the mocking-birds and 
red birds from the nest in early spring, just 
before they attain to full feathering. Until 
grown, the captured birdlings are carefully 
nursed by hand and fed with a straw. The food 
used is corn meal, chili, and bits of meat. They 
are not marketable before they are a year old. 
In the painstaking choosing of the birds the 
Indians try to avoid the females, and it is no 
simple undertaking to select and raise a large 
enough number to stock a caravan. The bird- 
lings are delicate, and a great many die, the 
cardinals being especially difficult to raise. 
This makes the price of a first-class cardinal 
from $5 to $6. 

From the earliest time to the present day the 
Yaqui Indians have given the Mexican govern- 
ment much trouble, having wrought about the 
same ruin upon the settlers of Northern Mexico 
that their kinsmen, the bloodthirsty Apaches, 
have wrought in our own border lands during 
the frontier days. They have displayed a fierce- 
ness, an ambition to hold their land unequalled 
by any other tribe in North America. During 
some of their fiercest outbursts they have almost 
devastated certain parts of Northern Mexico, 
making them untenable by white men for long 
periods. 

In 1821 they began their first great trouble 
for the Mexican government. They had ex- 
pected that the throwing off of the Spanish yoke 
would give them more liberties and a prominent 
part in the new government. Not securing the 
recognition to which they felt entitled, they 
combined under their leader, Banderas, who in- 
fluenced a large number of the Mayo tribe to 
join with them against the Mexicans. They 
waged a fierce war on the scattered settle- 
ments. 

The Yaqui chief, Banderas, had a brilliant 
ambition to be crowned as a king over a con- 
federation of all the tribes in Northern Mexico, 
his purpose being an extermination of the whites 
and self-elevation, The savage warfare con- 
tinued until 1827, and it is estimated to have 
cost about 3,000 lives, a large number when it 
is considered that the region was comparatively 
sparsely peopled. The Indians sent com- 
missioners of peace to Mexico City and secured 
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almost every item in the terms demanded by the 
belligerents. They were permitted to keep all 
the stock and goods captured during their wild 
raids, and a law was enacted conferring upon 
them citizenship, upon condition that they 
assist in keeping up the Mexican army and 
educate their children. Neither condition, 
however, has been conscientiously complied 
with. 

Another wild outbreak of the Yaquis occurred 
in 1832. It was under the same leadership, and 
they were assisted in their depredations by some 


of the Opata Indians and the savage Seris, a 


tribe now inhabiting the island of Tiburon in 
the Gulf of California. 
extreme terror and a bloody battle was fought 
at Hermosillo. After waging a hot warfare, 
Banderas was finally taken. He was put to 
death by shooting at Arizpe. The killing of 
their leader did not deal a death-blow to hostili- 
ties. It merely gave a lull from which they arose 
in 1840, and almost depopulated Northern 
Mexico again. 

At one time the Yaquis were aided by the 
Apaches and the Comanches, and the warfare 
carried on by these combined tribes became so 
bloody and relentless that a bounty was placed 
on Indian scalps. A buck’s scalp brought $100 
and a squaw’s $50. An enterprising Yankee 
trapper from California organized a band of 
hunters and made a regular business of taking 
Indian scalps. A historian tells us that. he 
became so successful that the bounties could 
not be paid, and he abandoned his “hair lifting 
trade.” 

At different times up to the present year the 
Yaquis have given more or less trouble to the 
settlers in Mexico. They are very restless, and 
only a few months ago an outbreak was kept 
down with much difficulty. 

The real home of the Yaquis is the narrow, 
fruitful valley of the Yaqui River, a stream 
flowing in a south-westerly direction through the 
State of Sonora. The Indians cling tena- 
ciously to this valley, and with some of the 
Mayos are the only troublesome Indians in 
Northern Mexico. 

These Indians are said to be expert pearl 
divers along the Gulf coast, where pearl gather- 
ing is becoming an important industry. The 
Yaquis move to the coast in considerable num- 
bers when the pearl-gathering season begins. 
They are fearless divers, using a stick with sharp 
points at either end, which serves the double 
purpose of prying up the oyster shells and fight- 
ing off the man-eating sharks of which there are 
vast numbers in those waters. They are paid 
for diving in shells, a certain amount going to the 
finder. ‘The Yaquis are, like all their copper- 
colored cousins, great gamblers, and this un- 
certain occupation affords them excitement, 
holding them by a strong fascination. 

The Yaquis are famed for their long-distance 
running. Before the days of railroads in Mexico 
they were often employed as mail-carriers, 
covering long distances with almost incredible 
swiftness and regularity. While running, it is 
often a sport with them, to break the monotony 
and urge them along more rapidly, to use a ball 
which they pick up time and again with the toes, 
as they run, and tossing it far on ahead. Many 
of the Yaquis live in adobe huts, but their 
original style of dwelling is made of small limbs 
of trees, chinked and plastered with mud. 

In Sonora they are considered good laborers, 
and are frequently employed in mines. In their 
own valley they carry on a little agriculture. 
They are governed directly by an alcalde chosen 
from among their own number, who is respon- 
sible to the Mexican officials. The present of 
the Yaquis we know, but their future, Quien 
sabe! 


The country was in - 


WHEN I AM OLD. 


WueEn I am old, and, o’er life’s meadows stealing, 
The frosts of autumn touch the flowers I love, 
I would the sunlight, to my soul appealing, 
Might bring me warmth and beauty from 
above. 
The goldenrod may droop its head, the thistle 
May send its downy children to the sky, 
And on each hillside chilling winds may whistle, 
The gentian hide itself, the primrose die. 
Good Lord, when that time comes, and all around 
me 
Sweet faces change, and voices blest and dear 
Sound strange to my dull hearing and beyond 
me, ; 
Bid doubt to cease, and cast out every fear,— 
When I am old. 


The streams are clear that cleave the tranquil 
meadows, 
The reeds just touch their lips within the pool; 
And circles, half of substance, half of shadow, 
Are made within the silent waters cool. 
And when I stand by streams that have no 
motion, 
And all my days seem only half-divine, 
When all I know of God seems but reflection, 
» And all I know of man is but a sign, 
Then fill me full of that sweet peace, that, falling 
Down on the pensive world like autumn light, 
Bears holy songs from heaven, where dear ones, 
calling, 
Proclaim the radiant day that has no night,— 
When I am old. 


When I am old, good Lord, and all around me 
The leaves fall, and the husks of things decay, 

I would not that the forms I see confound me, 
Nor take my perfect faith in Thee away. 

I would that then the Unseen and Eternal, 

The life abiding where the hoar frosts stole, 
May make my outward autumn soft and vernal 
With inward breathings from the Oversoul. 
Then would I stand on grasses crisp and drooping 
And under rattling boughs the trees among, 
And know that to all things Thy love is stooping 
In tender care. And so would I be young— 

When I am old. 
Lewis G. WILSON. 
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FISHING. 
BY FLORENCE D. CONDICT. 


AREFOOT Bob strode past with his 

) fishing pole over his shoulder. He 

lived up the road in a white house 

behind a picket fence, and he was going,—oh, 

thrilling thought!—he was going to fish in the 

little pond on the hill where the green frogs 
basked on logs in the sunshine. 

“Going fishing?” called Agnes, running down 
to the gate very fast. : 

“Yes.” Bob halted, lowered his rod, and 
stuck the handle in the mud. ‘Want to go?” 

“Oh, -yes!”’ exclaimed she, with a breath of 
ecstacy. 

“Well, got any worms?” 

“No, but, oh, I’ve got anew wormbox. Papa 
brought it to me last night. It’s made of tin, 
and it’s green, and it’s got tiny air holes in the 
top.” 

Bob produced his tomato can of squirming 
bait with a nonchalant air. “Maybe I’ve got 
enough for both of us. Get your things and 
come on.” 

“You've got a new pole, Bob, haven’t you?”’ 
she stated with reverence. ‘It’s beautiful!’’ 

“Tt’s the straightest one I’ve ever had. I 
eut it}by the spring, and it’s hickory. I’ve got 
a bought line to it,” 


“So you have. Oh, I guess we’ll catch a lot 
to-day.” 

Soon she returned in a large sun-hat with a 
broken brim and with rod and worm box. Bob 
was glad he met her. She was good enough 
company, but of course she was only a girl. 

They took the dusty country road, climbed 
a hill, and walked across some fields to the little 
silent pond among its hazel bushes. 

“Look at the whopper!”’ 

Agnes looked, and, with a deep bass croak, a 
bullfrog flopped off a log into the water. 

“Gi’me your hook,” ordered Bob with supe- 


riority. 
“Thank you. Will you bait it for me?” 
Bob nodded. He had compassion upon her 


tenderness, for she could not torture a wriggling 
worm. ‘You don’t do much but hold the pole, 
do you, Agnes?”’ 

“Yes I do. Sometimes I land the fish and 
take him off the hook.” 

“There you are! Now throw the line into 
the water ’way out. That’s a good worm. 
Shouldn’t wonder if you caught a carp.” 

Soon the children were two silent little fisher- 
men, each intently watching his own cork that 
floated on the water. 

“Took, look! I’ve got a bite.’ Bob whis- 
pered with excitement. His cork was indeed 
dipping under violently. ‘“Tll wait till he’s 
well hooked. George, but he’s heavy! Must 
be a seven pounder.” : 

With spattering and splashing and much 
muscle on Bob’s part, out came a huge, strug- 
gling, angry turtle. Bob’s face fell. “Hang 
him!’’ he muttered. This sort of fish was no 
good at all, and, moreover, he was a snapping 
turtle and hard to unhook from the line. “I’ve 
a mind to let him bake in the sun for his impu- 
dence. Hating my bait up and getting me 
excited for nothing!” 

Bob left the offender far up on the shore. 
But Mr. Turtle was at home on land as well as 
in the water, and he ambled with leisurely dig- 
nity down to the pond, stepped in daintily, and 
swam off as if he had done nothing inappro- 
priate at all. 

“T guess he won’t try it again,’ laughed 
Agnes. “It must have been a surprise to him 
to go flying through the air suddenly.” 

Bob shrugged ‘“There’s no knowing what 
those turtles will do. They may think I am 
here to give them free Coney Island air-ship 
rides.”’ 

Agnes’ cork began to jerk and dip. ‘There 
you are, there you are!’’ whispered Bob. ‘ Easy 
now, let. him get hooked.” But out came 
the line with nothing on it at all, not even a 
worm. 

“Tt’s that turtle again. 
bait, and he’s too wise to get caught. 
here’s another worm.” 

For an hour nothing happened: then, as the 
sun began to lower toward the western horizon, 
Agnes’ cork danced. It was the tiny quiver 
of a tiny fish. Up she swished the line, and out 
came a round, shining sunfish. 

This began their luck, and Bob caught catfish, 
and after other fish Agnes finally landed a two- 
pound carp. 

They were two very proud children when they 
descended the hill, each with his fish hanging 
from a forked stick. 

“Papa will eat mine for supper,’ announced 
Agnes. ‘ 

“My father is very fond of this kind,” said 
Bob. ‘Did you ever see any fish look so much 
like a cat? See, it has a round head and 
whiskers, and is a regular black tabby.” 

They parted at Agnes’ gate. 

“Tf you like, we’ll go again to-morrow,” Bob 
suggested. ‘‘I’ll save my worms,” — 


He’s -eating your 
Well, 
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) . CHRISTMAS. 


Tue earth has grown old with its burden of care, 

\ But at Christmas it always is young; 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 

And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, old Earth, it is coming to-night! 
On the snowflakes which cover the sod 
The feet of the Christ-child fall gentle and white, 
And the voice of the Christ-child tells out with 
delight 
That mankind are the children of God, 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and 
poor ; 
That gines of the Christ-child shall fall, 
_ And to every blind wanderer opens the door 
Of a hope that he dared not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the-feet of the holiest have trod; 
That this is the marvel to mortals revealed, 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have 
pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 


PHILLIPS BRooks. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


ForGeEt yourselves on Christmas Day, 
Forget yourselves, dear ones, I say. 
Don’t wonder whether you’ll have a ring, 
Or sled, or a game, or some such thing, 
Or whether you'll have as many toys 
As the rest of the little girls and boys. 
Forget yourselves, and think of those 
Whose lives are full of wants and woes; 
And do for them what long ago 
The blessed Jesus did, and so 

Keep Christmas Day. 


Think of others on Christmas Day; 
Think of others, dear ones, I say. 
Just wonder whether there isn’t. some one 
Who won’t have a present nor a bit of fun, 
Who longs, perhaps, for a story-book, 
Or a toy, or a smile, or a loving look. 
Think of others, and let good will 
And love to all your glad hearts fill. 
You'll be happier the whole year through, 
If thoughtful things you say and do 

On Christmas Day. 


Mary Acnzrs LEAVENS. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Dear are the sounds of the Christmas chimes 
In the land of the ivied towers, 
And they welcome the dearest of festival times 
In this Western world of ours. 
Bright on the holly and mistletoe bough 
The English firelight falls, 
And bright are the wreathéd evergreens now 
That gladden our own home walls. 
And hark! the first sweet note that tells 
The welcome of the Christmas bells. 


They are ringing to-night through the Norway 
Ga ’ 


And across the Swedish fells, 
And the Cuban palm-tree dreamily stirs 
To the sound of those Christmas bells! 
They ring where the Indian Ganges rolls 
Its flood through the rice fields wide; 
They swell the far hymns of the Laps and Poles 
To the praise of the Crucified. 
Sweeter than tones of the ocean’s shells 
Mingle the chimes of the Christmas bells. 


The years come not back that have circled away 
With the past of the Eastern land, 
When he plucked the corn on the Sabbath day 
And healed the withered hand; 
But the bells shall join in a joyous chime 
For the one who walked the sea, 
And ring again for the better time 
Of the Christ that is to be. 
Then ring! for the earth’s best promise 
dwells 7 
In ye, O joyous prophet bells! 


-A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Lone, long ago, in manger low, 
Was cradled from above 

A little child, in whom God smiled, 
A Christmas gift of love. 


When hearts were bitter and unjust, 
And cruel hands were strong, 

The noise he hushed with hope and trust 
And Peace began her song. 


Whene’er the Father’s Christmas gifts 
Seem only frost and snow, 

And anxious stress and loneliness 
And poverty and woe, 


Straightway provide a welcome wide, 
Nor wonder why they came: 

They stand outside our hearts and bide, 
Knocking in Jesus’ name. 


For trouble, cold, and dreary care 
Are angels in disguise; 

And greeted fair, with trust and prayer, 
As Peace and Love they rise. 


They are the manger, rude and low, 
In which a Christ-child lies; 
O welcome guest, thy cradle nest 
Is always God’s surprise. 
W. C. GaNnnuertT. 


CHRISTMAS AT TOYTOWN. 


Tue toys had assembled in Toytown Square; 
The crew from old Noah’s ark were there, 
The speaking doll and the Jumping Jack, 
And the train that ran on a tiny track. 


The rubber ball came in with a bound 

Along with the ball that was worsted wound; 
The watchman’s rattle made such a noise 

That it sounded just like two mischievous boys. 


The hoop rolled in just in time to hear 

The meeting convened by a toy reindeer, 

The following resolutions then were presented by 
old Noah’s men: 


“ Resolved, That upon this day the toys 
Shall enter into the children’s joys. 

They shall not mind being broken or hurt, 
Or dragged about in the dust and dirt. 


“ Resolved, That old Santa Claus lives and comes 
Each Christmas Day to little folk’s homes.” 


These resolutions, accepted, were sent, 
To the little ones for whom they were meant. 
The meeting was then adjourned with a shout; 
And the toys galloped, rolled, walked, and 
bounded about. 
: ArtHur E. Locke. 


THE CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Lone ago in fair Judea, 

O’er a stable, rude and dim, 
Rose the first triumphant prelude 
Of a glorious Christmas hymn. 


Through the olive groves it floated, 
Drifted far o’er land and sea, 
Till a weary world, enraptured, 
Waked to join the jubilee. 
Listen, listen! Hear it swelling 
O’er our snow-clad hills again, 
Still the blesséd gospel telling, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men!” 


Pealing through the stately arches 
Of cathedrals old and gray, 
Trembling from the humble belfry 
Of lone hamlet far away, 
Pulsing to the ocean’s measure, 
Rolls the chorus deep and strong; 
Heaven’s own winds, on mighty pinions, 
Sweep the symphony along. 
Listen, listen! Hear it swelling 
O’er our snow-clad hills again, 
’ Still the blesséd gospel telling, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Marion E. Pickprine. 


THE CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


“Yin Christmas-tide,—what does it mean? 
The ocean tide I’ve often seen. 


“Twice in each day it is high tide, 
And twice we see the flood subside. 


“'There’s snow to-day upon the ground, 
And Christmas bells make merry sound. 


“ And how a tide can ever be 
At Christmas time, I do not see. 


“ve seen the tide uplift a boat, 
And like a feather make it float, 


“ As if the waters were at play; 
But that was not on Christmas Day.” 


A mother heard 
Each querying word; 
For she, well pleased, had listened. 
Her thoughtful eyes 
Betrayed surprise, 
And with love’s dewdrops glistened. 


“Hear me, my dear; 
Just once a year 

The tide of Christmas rises, 
And with it brings 
Rare pretty things; 

And they are sweet surprises. 


“Now time and tide both mean the same, 
And you can see the blessed name 


“In Christmas time and Christmas tide,— 
A name rejected and denied, 


“Yet, of all names, the dearest, best,— 
A name that outshines all the rest. 


“The Christmas tide is rising, dear; 
Oh, could it last through all the year, 


“Then Christ, who grandly lived and died, 
Would everywhere be glorified. 


“The Christmas tide of holy love 
Should lift our hearts to God above, 


“And fill with good will and with joy 
The heart of every darling boy. 


“Let church and home be decked with green, 
And Christmas gifts in each be seen; 


“For, where the Christmas tide doth flow, 
The joys of heaven on earth we know.” 
Eesert L. Banas, 
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PRAYER. 


Prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far; 

The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 
Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea! 
The Tent on the Beach. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


As our readers will quickly see, we have not 
forgotten the Whittier Centenary. On the first 
page is a picture of the spot where the poet 
was born. Professor Bliss Perry, in his ad- 
mirable sketch of Whittier’s life, prepared par- 
ticularly for this celebration, thus describes the 
place as it is to-day: 

“The loneliness of the homestead in which 
Whittier was born has been described by the 
poet himself and emphasized by his biographers. 
It is a solitary spot, even to-day. The farm- 
house, built by the poet’s great-great-grandfather 
in 1688, has been preserved by the affectionate 
solicitude of the Whittier Homestead Association. 
After the ravages of fire and of time, it has been 
scrupulously restored. ‘The old-fashioned gar- 
den, the lawn sloping to the brook, the very 
stepping-stones, the bee-hives, the bridle-post, 
the worn door-stone, the barn across the road, 
even the surrounding woods of pine and oak, 
are all, as nearly as may be, precisely what they 
were a hundred years ago. The shadow of 
Job’s Hill still darkens the pleasant little stream 
and the narrow meadows of the homestead... In 
the dusk of. August evenings the deer come out 
to feed among the alders. The neighborhood 
remains sparsely settled. No other house is 
within sight or hearing. Even in summer the 
rural quiet is scarcely broken, and the winter 
landscape makes an almost sombre impression 
of physical seclusion.” 

There are many counterfeit presentments 
extant, portraying Whittier at various periods 
in his life. We have had an engraving made, 
which appears on another page, representing 
the subject, to our mind, at his maturity and at 
his best. The undeveloped lines seen in the 
earlier ambrotypes and miniatures have here 
been deepened into strong character. We feel 
sure the eyes look out on the world with a better 
understanding and a nobler interpretation than 
in younger days. It is Whittier the poet, 
prophet, and philanthropist, that we behold 
combined in this countenance. 

In another column will be found an outline 
of the main facts of our subject’s life, so that 
they need not be rehearsed here. We feel sure 
our Sunday Schools will take advantage of this 
celebration, and set forth those lessons, religious 
and moral, which naturally grow out of such a 
career as this now commemorated. Born. of 
reverent Quaker stock, Whittier was always 
religious in the true sense. His hymns are sung 
in the churches of all faiths: the convictions he 
held were broad and unifying. His writings 
are now bringing the sects together. In times of 
grief the cheering and consolatory sentiments 
embodied in some of his stanzas have been 
healing and uplift to the mourners. 

We have not space enough for an exercise 
programme, nor need we attempt it; for any one 
can find ample resources in the “Riverside 
Literature Series.” The latest “Number 175” 
contains Professor Perry’s life-sketch, with 
autobiographical and other poems by Whittier. 
In the same series is “American Poets and 


their Birthdays,’ by Alfred 8. Roe, with 
directions for preparing a celebration. No 
better work can be done in the Sunday Schools 
than to give our great poets the right of way on 
certain occasions, and let them tell the young 
people what can be found in life, duty, nature, 
and destiny. New England cherishes her native- 
born singers, and seeks to perpetuate their in- 
spiring utterances from generation to generation. 
They do not belong to any one locality or epoch, 
but are messengers of light for the whole world. 

On the preceding page will be found several 
poems selected from old numbers of Hvery 
Other Sunday, adapted for Christmas exercises. 
We publish them at this date, hoping they will 
be in time for rehearsal purposes in our Sunday 
Schools. 

One more mirthful book has come from the 
H. M. Caldwell Company. It is “The Teddy 
Bear A-B-C,” by Laura Rinkle Johnson, il- 
lustrated in colors by Margaret Landers San- 
ford. The pictures may be characterized as 
exceedingly funny, and the rhymes are very 
clever. 


O living friends who love me! 
O dear ones gone above me! 
Careless of other fame, 

I leave to you my name. 


Wauirrier.—My Triumph. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


WHITTIER. 


1. WuHo was the editor of the paper in which 
Whittier’s first published poem appeared? 
2. What strong anti-slavery story appeared, 


serially, in the Washington Era while Whittier 


was connected with the paper? 

3. What political offices did he hold? 

4, Which of his writings ranks as the repre- 
sentative poem of New England country life? 

5. What was his last production? _ 

6. Name the poem that expresses more fully 
than any other, perhaps, his strong religious 
faith? 

7. Quote a favorite passage from one of his 
poems. 

Answers 
To Questions Published November 10, 1907. 


1. Hugo de Groot, or Grotius. 

2. August, 1815, in New York, by David Low 
Dodge. 

3. 1848, in London. 

4, France; held at Toulouse, 1902. 

5. April, 1907. New York City. 

6. May 18, 1899. It provided for the creation 
of a Permanent International Court. of Arbi- 
tration. oe 

7. The Pius Fund Controversy submitted to 
the Hague Court by the United States and 
Mexico. 


LETTER-BOXx. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Eprror Every OruEer Sunpay: 

Mrs. Griffiths and myself find much pleasure and 
recreation in working out the puzzles and enigmas 
in the paper which comes to our school every other 
Sunday. Last evening we worked out those in the 
paper received last Sunday, October 27. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. anv Mrs. H. H. Grirrirus. 


ENIGMA XI. 


I Am composed of 21 letters. 
My 15, 2, 3, 2, 6, is what is given to my whole, 


My -17, 3, 19, 4, is a condition of ice dangerous 
for skaters. 
20, 12, 9, is a name. 
10, 13, 16, 14, relates to fairies. 
21, 8, 14, is what the acorn did that be- 


11, 12, 6, is in the first line of “Old Tron- 


My whole is a poet of New England 
8. E. H, 


A SEA TRIP. 


. Wuat is the sea that never tells? 

The sea that seeks to read the future? 

. The sea that is always making mistakes? 

. The sea that looks forward to something? 
. The sea that is urgent? 

. A-sea of money? ’ > 

L, P. P. 


oOoRWNE 


FLOWER PUZZLE. 


My 1st is in violet, but not in phlox. 
My 2d is in astor, but not in box. 
My 3d is in canna, but not in vine. 
My 4th is in althea, but not in pine. 
My 5th is in tritoma, but not in pea. 
My 6th is in iris, but not im tree. 
My 7th is in orange, but not in lime. 
My 8th is in nasturtium, but not in thyme, 
My whole is the time when lessons are done, 
And boys and girls are free for fun, 
8. 


PREFIXED LETTERS. 


First take a hat, prefix a c¢, 
And get a conversation, 

Then take a fish, prefix an m, 
And get a man’s full ration. 


' Then take a covering for the head, 
To it prefix a ec, 
And, when you’re weary, you will find 
A comfort 1st will be. 


ne 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 5. 


Entema VII.—Telephone. 

Entema VIII.—Remember the Sabbath Day. 

Dovusie Cross-worp EniemMa.—Garfield and 
Fillmore. ‘ae 
“A Currous GarpEN.—1. Rose. 2. Solomon’s 
Seal. 3. Flags. 4. Wandering Jew. 5. Hops. 
6. Marshmallows and Buttercups. 7. A Ragged 
Robin. 8. Bachelor Buttons. 

RippLE.—Spot. 


If our young readers will note the letter which 


n 


opens the Letter-Box, they will see that “grown- — 


ups” enjoy this department as well as themselves. 
We wish some of our young friends would send to 
us puzzles that would be real hard to guess. 

Those who-have forwarded the results of their 
work on the puzzles are: Mr. and Mrs. H. H, 


Griffiths; Miss Carrie F. Fiske, East Lexington, — 


Mass.; Emmet Russell, Kansas City, Mo.; Robert 
Willard Peirce, Frankfort, Me. 
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